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AN HOUR’S TALK ABOUT HISTORY. 8 


In the opinion of the mass of mankind, there is no spe- 
cies of literary labour so easy as writing History. To the 
aspirant for distinction in every other department, there 
are obstacles as stern and forbidding, as the rugged hill 
Difficulty that rose before the pilgrim to the Eternal City. | 
He'{who delves in the rich mines of natural science, 8 

yY not “only the sturdy arm, but the analytic eye to detect the 
pure metal amidst the surrounding deposite. The pvet 
must first assure himself of his birthright, and when that 
title is ascertained, he must submit to a kind of exstatic 
delirium, which extends too often to the ordinary affairs 
of his life. Oratory requires certain external advantages ; | 
and the dramatist must possess the art of all arts—that of - 
making the things that are, appear as though they were 
not, and those that are not, appear as though they were. 
All these difficulties are seen and appreciated. The histo- 
rian, on the other hand, needs but go down into the trea- 
sure-house of the past, —unroll despatches and trace out 
genealogies; guage the dimensions of" battle-fields, and 
sum up the dead and the wounded, and then arrange the 
results of his labours in chronological order. Such a com- 
piiation would unquestionably be very easy, but it would 
differ from true history, in the same way that aWiew of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s Pictures of Ancient Cities, would differ 
from a walk through the excavated streets of Pompéi. Dr. 
Wordsworth has certainly given us splendid imens of 
art, but they contain only the stateliest temples, and the 
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2 4n Hour’s Talk about History. 


loftiest towers, and those on a scale extremely reduced. 
We discern no Corinthian capital, or Doric entablature— 
none of the matchless friezes of Phidias, or the delicate 
touches of Zeuxis; in short, we see fothing but an oué- 
line of the most striking objects. Now, descend with us 
into those abodes of living death, where we can see, and 
feel what the olden Romans saw and felt ; where we can 
handle the very utensils from which they eat and drank— 
kneel at the very altars where they knelt, and stand over 
the decayed embers, around which their ancient families 
heldconverse. The striking difference that exists between 
these two sources of antiquarian knowledge is precisely 
difference between history as it is, and history as it 
should be—between a description of a few things great in 
themselves, and a description of many things small in 
themselves, but all-important in the aggregate. 

Let us employ a farther illustration. The history of 
Rome tells us at considerable length that Caesar fought the 
Helvetiifor a certain number of months,and gained acertain 
number of victories—all which we care very little about; 
and then disposes of his marriage with Calphurnia in a 
single line. We hear nothing of the great conqueror’s 
courtship, or correspondence, or marriage, or family, or 
their education, or the thousand minutiae that go to deter- 
mine his own character, and that of the times in which he 
lived. In fact, we know very little of this wonderful man, 
except as writing commentaries in Gaul, and hewing off 
heads at Pharsalia. But you may say, this is not the pro- 
vince of history ; she is occupied with affairs of more dig- 
nity and importance. Now, we do not deny that history 
should be dignified, but we do deny that tle affairs of 
which she commonly treats, are of the very highest im- 

tance. It is certainly quite as important for us to know 
ow a whole people were educated, as to know who was 
the royal tutor; quite as important to determine the di- 
mensions of a nation’s intellect, as the dimensions of a 
heathep temple. We are quite as much interested in the 
thousand freaties that were daily ratified between the 
sexes, as we are in the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, or the 
Quadruple Alliance; we are as desirous to know how 
people have always made love, as to know how they 
made war. And yet on these fundamental points, our 
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4n Hour’s Talk about History. 3 
histories are uniformly and culpably deficient. And we 


ane not alone in this opinion. The vast majority of the 


literary world are with us, as appears from the fact that 
the two most popular writers of modern times, are the 
most minute and faithful in their portraiture of men and 
of manners. The one was led to this course by his strong 
sense and sagacity; the other blundered upon it, and 
thereby blundered into a distinction which has been de- 
nied to men, immeasurably his superiors. The one was 
Walter Scott; the other was “ Corsica Boswell.”’ They 
were neither of them professed historians, and yet they 
have written better histories than Mitford or Clarendon, 
Ask any schoolboy where he got his ideas of the cavalier8 
and the covenanters, of James of Claverhouse, and Richard 
of the Lion-heart. Will he tell you, from Hume or Smol- 
let? No. He got them all from Old Mortality, and Wa- 
verly, and Ivanhoe. History told him of a Queen Eliza- 
beth, but he saw her in “ Kenilworth;’’ she spake of the 
covenanters, but he heard them in “ Davie Deans;’’ she 
told him of chivalry but he gazed on its stately form in the 
“ Knight of the Golden Cross.” 

But, you will exclaim, where shall we find another 
chronicler with such surpassing powers of impersonation, 
and description ; a magician, who “ could touch the tomb 
with a divining rod, and the turf streamed out ghosts’’? 
Very true. But, again, where shall we find the unlucky 
wight who was cursed with such a scanty allowance of 
these very qualities, as that drivelling sycophant of whom 
Johnson wittily said, that “ He missed his only chance for 
immortality, by not being alive when the Dunciad was 
written”? And yet Boswell was the model biographer—- 
the model annalist of his time! We are better acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Johnson at this moment, than we are with any 
of our cotemporaries. We know every part and parcel of 
his uncouth figure, from the scorched wig, to the gouty 
toe ; from the scarlet coat that flamed in Grosvenor-gquare, 
to the threadbare vestment in which he carried hed 
vagrants to his den in Bull’s-lane. And we know his cha- 
racter, as well as his figure, and not only his, but that of 
London society during his time. But what is the secret 
of this wonderful success, by which the common butt of 
one generation becomes the cherished favourite of the next, 





4 Oaths. 


and without whose charitable efforts, we never should 
have heard of many a man who once contemned and re- 
viled him? The answer is simple and conclusive. Bos- 
weil revered his heroes with the truthful reverence of a 
child ; he watched every movement, caught every word, 
and stored up every relic, and when he had spent a life- 
time in the collection, he bequeathed to posterity a casket 
the most rare and curious that glitters in her treasury. 

But the last sand is dropping through the glass, and we 
must bid you, dear reader, farewell, with the fervent hope 
that this boastful nineteenth century may yet produce, 
what no other century has produced—a perfect specimen 
of historical composition. 





“ Por men verily swear by the greater, and an oath for confirmation is to 
them an end of all strife.” 


There can be no doubt that the great doctrine of a re- 
ligious oath is too little understood by a large number of 
persons, and hence this act of religious worship has been 
much abused. This being the case, we deem it of high 
moment, that all persons who wish to become good citi- 
zens and patriots, should form just and correct ideas in re- 
gard to the scriptural oath, There are four great points, 
which may be considered as comprehending the whole, 
that appertains to the oath. First, the nature of the oath. 
Secondly, the form in which the religious oath is to be 
used. irdly, we must mark out the dispositions and 
views which all persons should cherish, who come forward 
to swear in a scriptural manner. Finally, we are to ex- 
plain the rule of interpreting the meaning of the words 
used by persons thus swearing. We must aim to con- 
dense both thoughts and expressions. The first high and 
important point, which demands our consideration, is the 
nature of an oath. The oath, we would define to be an 
act of divine worship. This definition, then, must be con- 
sidered as the general signification, that we are to attach 








































Oaths. 5 


to the term oath; and it therefore strongly implies, that 
the very last reference for the purpose of determining 
questions of strife, is made to God, the infinitely wise 
judge ; and beyond whom there cannot be any appeal 
made by human beings. But let us proceed to deal more 
in particulars, with respect to the nature of an oath. It 
is morally certain, that whenever a scriptural oath is taken, 
it is a direct and an immediate appeal to the omniscient 
God to witness. And this solemn appeal to the living God, 
is an acknowledgment, at least by implication, of his om- 
niscience, his omnipresence, and the doctrine of a special 
Providence. The taking, therefore, of a religious oath, 
most strongly and clearly recognises the all-seeing eye of 
Jehovah ; that he is the infinite searcher of all hearts ; 
that he is omnipresent ; and that he notices all those per- 
sons, who perform this act of worship in a most particular 
manner. Again, the religious oath most strongly appeals to 
Almighty God, as the unerring moral judge of his, intelligent 
and accountable moral creatures. And this direct refer- 
ence to the great Judge of the Universe, implies the exis- 
tence of his moral government ; and this implication of the 
fact that there is a holy moral government, does mean 
something more than the belief of a special Providence, 
The meaning that we would attach to the expression, mo- 
ral government, is that it is a constitution of the Most 
High, by which laws are framed for the regulation of the 
hearts and lives of human beings, and not only framed, 
but enforced by the Supreme Lawgiver. And this, more- 
over, implies, with respect to this divine moral government, 
that there is a supreme sovereignty and power. And 
hence it follows, with the clearest moral demonstration, 
that in the great final issue, there will be a most accurate 
adjustment of all matters; and that every accountable 
creature will receive a reward according to truth, But it 
is worthy of most marked attention, that this oath must 
not by any means be taken on all occasions. There must, 
therefore, be a just occasion for the taking of afi oath. 
For although the taking of an oath, be an act of religious 
worship ; yet it is nct an ordinary one, but it is extraordi- 
nary in its character. It is to be viewed, as the great and 
ultimate resort made use of in order to determine strife, 
and to put an end tocontention. Now if you contemplate 
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the nature of the oath, in the aspect just given of it, and 
also what is implied in it, it will follow with moral certain- 
ty that the great Creator has the whole of the natural and 
physical world under his control; and that he makes it 
subservient to the government of the moral world. The 
truth is, he restrains, overrules, and directs all physicial 
powers and means whatever, with a view to accomplish 
the great ends of his holy moral government. Again, it is 
of high importance to remark on this part of the subject, 
that the scriptural doctrine of oaths does materially affect 
human society. For it is manifest to the reflecting mind, 
that civil society could not go on, without having recourse 
to the scriptural oath, on proper and just occasions. The 
reflecting person perceives, that by the use of the oath, 
there is an acknowledgment, in the strongest terms, not 
only of the existence of a great First Cause, possessed of 
all possible perfections ; but there is also a strong recogni- 
tion of a special holy Providence. From this view of the 
nature of the oath ; we see at once the absurdity and im- 
aang | of those persons, who deny the doctrine of a particu- 

Providence, and who treat with levity the religious 
oath. The second great point is the form, in which the 
scriptural oath is to be used. In relation to the form, we 
observe that the name of the great God is that venerable 
and holy name alone, by which human beings ought to 
swear. The proof of this must be drawn immediately 
from the inspired volume. “Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.”’ As 
the form of the religious oath is by the great name of God, 
and as this glorious name comprehends the whole by 
which he is known and glorified ; the most obvious infer- 
ence is, that this divine name is to be used with the great- 
est holy fear and reverence. And it moreover follows, 
that all vain and rash swearing, by that most awful and 
holy name, is sinful in the highest degree; and also to 
swear at all, by any other thing, ought to be held in great 
abhorrence. This being the case, some persons object 
altogether to the taking of an oath. But to this objection, 
we reply that an oath is warranted by the word of God, 
not only in the New Testament, but in the Old. The 
proof will be found in the following scriptural quotation. 
“If any man trespass against his neighbour ; and an oath 
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be laid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath 
come before thine altar in thine house,” compared with 
another portion of revealed truth, “then arose Ezra, and 
made the chief priests, the Levites, and all Israel to swear 
that they should do according to this word; and they 
swore.”’ But as the oath is an act of religious worship, 
awful and solemn; the Bible warrants the taking of it 
only in matters of high moment and weight. It is there- 
fore most clear, when a lawful oath is imposed by lawful 
authority, it ought to betaken. Now from this considera- 
tion of the oath, it is manifest that there is no act of ap- 
proaching and drawing near to the great and dreadful God 
too solemn, when it is required by lawful authority to be 
performed. Our final remark on this point is, that if the 
oath should not be administered or received with reve- 
rence, this mournful fact will not alter the nature of the 
oath. And why ? Because it is still a direct appeal to the 
living and true God; and this being the case, falsehood 
here would nevertheless be a perjury. 

We now proceed to consider with marked brevity the 
third important point, which has a direct reference to the 
dispositions and views, which all persons should cherish, 
who come forward to swear in a scriptural manner. Our 
first general remark is that serious consideration is an in- 
dispensable requisite in those persons who come forward 
to swear. They should have such dispositions and tem- 
pers, as the sense of such a weighty and solemn act of 
worship ought naturally to produce. They should have 
a firm persuasion of the truth of what they testify. They 
should know it to be a stubborn fact ; and their persuasion 
should be so strong, as to annihilate all doubts on the 
subject. Mere conjecture, and mere opinion should be 
entirely and absolutely out of the question. For nothing 
but certainty will avail in such a matter. But in relation 
to promissory oaths, the following considerations should 
be carefully attended to. With respect to the object of 
the oath, we are to confine ourselves to certain restrictions, 
which we will now mention. And the first restriction is, 
that persons are to bind themselves only to those things, 
which are in very deed good and just. These things 
must be good with respect to their matter and relation. 
The second restriction is, they must be absolutely satisfied 
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in their own minds, that they are just and good. For 
although these things may be so in themselves; yet if 
persons believe otherwise they commit a sin in swearing 
to perform. Again; they must know that they are able 
to perform them; and they must firmly resolve so to do. 

ow, from a view of all these things, some persons may 
object, and say that an oath is dangerous; and conse- 
quently it is best to abstain altogether from swearing. 
But in reply we observe, that they who refuse an oath, 
when called to take it by proper authority, they of course 
refuse to perform an act of worship. They refuse to 
support the a of God, and good order in human 
society ; and therefore they oppose the well being of the 
civil community. 

The fourth point, which we have to explain, is the rule 
of interpreting the meaning of the words used by persons 
thus swearing; and finally close by making some obser- 
vations, which are connected or grow out of this great 
subject under consideration. First, then, let it be remem- 
bered, that the oath is to be interpreted, and is to be under- 
stood in the plain and common sense of the words, which 
necessarily and absolutely excludes equivocation and 
mental reservation.. By equivocation, we understand the 
relation of facts in equivocal terms, which although they 
may relate to the point, yet may not be so understood by 
the person using them. And with respect to the phrase, 
mental reservation, we mean by it that some proposition 
is withheld by the witness, which if made known by him, 
would give another direction to the whole testimony. 
Hence, it is most obvious to remark, that all such witness 
bearing is in direct opposition to the great end of a reli- 
gious oath: And why? Because we maintain that the 
express object of the oath is completely to remove all sus- 
picion of fraud, and to arrive immediately at the truth. 
Therefore it most clearly follows, that that witness, who- 
ever he may be, is chargeable, and in fact guilty of fraud, 
in the very act of giving his testimony; unless the testi- 
mony which he gives, be given in the common accepta- 
tion of the words used ; and also in the sense in which it 
is known the party imposing the oath will most readily 
and naturally understand them. But, again, it is proper 
to remark, that however solemn the oath is, and however 
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sincerely and faithfully it is to be attended to; yet it is 
morally certain the oath can never bind the conscience to 
perform any thing which is,sinful. And the great reason 
is, because no act of.a human being can possibly bind to 
violate the,gyeat moral law of God, which law is beyond 
doubt,@ prior obligation. Hence it is worthy of special 
notice that the act, as the act of man, is not by any means 
that which gives a binding force to the oath. It is the in- 
finite authority of God, speaking in his word, that gives a 
binding obligation to the oath. This divine authority, 
therefore, sets aside the act of man. The act then of the 
human being, must have the high authority of Heaven to 
constitute its binding nature. But further, in relation to 
the oath, we observe that when it is taken in a thing which 
is not considered sinful, it will most certainly bind to the 
performance of that thing, “although it be to a man’s 
hurt.”” And why? Because the interests of men are not 
by any means to be set up in opposition to the positive 
law of God; or in opposition to a great general principle. 
If we were to admit such exceptions with respect to the 
oath, it is most manifest to the reflecting mind that perni- 
cious consequences would ensue. Here a high and im- 
portant question presents itself to the mind—Can an oath 
which is sinful for human beings to take, after it is taken 
by them, be binding upon them to perform? We answer 
in the affirmative. And in order to confirm this affirma- 
tion, we remark, that although it may be wrong for a per- 
son to promise, or to bind himself by an oath, to aid or 
help another person t6 a certain sum of money, or to be- 
come his security, and by thus doing bring want upon 
himself and family; yet after he has come under the pro- 
mise, or oath, he is morally bound to perform. And it is 
also morally binding in relation to the case of a man, who 
swears that he will marry a female upon certain condi- 
tions. In this case, it is sinful for him to swear, but after 
having sworn, he is not by any means at liberty to draw 
back. And simply for this reason : his sin lies in the con- 
dition or circumstance of the oath, and not in the matter 
of it. Therefore the great binding nature of the oath is 
not affected. For the oath is precisely the same, as if the 
condition had been just. In these and similar questions, 
we must carefully bear in mind the great moral and social 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 2 

















10 Oaths. 

principles which are concerned, and the results that would 
ensue, in consequence of the violation of the oath. Fur- 
thermore, it is proper to state that the character of the per- 
son to whom the oath is given, does not by any means 
affect the oath one way or the other. For, as we have 
already said, it is not any thing in man, that makes the 
oath binding, but the authority of God. 

Now from this great doctrine of the oath, and its infalli- 
ble connexion with truth, let us call attention to the con- 
sideration of this question. It is simply this—Is an untruth 
capable of being vindicated in any case whatever? We 
answer, with the highest moral certainty, in the negative. 
We are most a persuaded that an untruth would be 
a departure from the high claims and requirements of a 
God of truth. Now what is the correct biblical meaning 
of the word truth. Truth, we understand to be nature, 
as nature came from the hand of the God of truth, without 
sin; such nature is truth. And, therefore, a wilful depar- 
ture from it, cannot be justifiable at any time, in any place, 
or under any circumstance. But let us attend to some 
cases, that have been put by some persons, to see whether 
a violation of truth, in any of those cases, can be defended 
upon the eternal principles of right. The first case we 
shall adduce for examination is this: it is asserted by some 
persons, that if a certain man should meet another man, 
and that if the former person should enquire of the latter, 
whither he is goiug, the latter person is not bound to inform 
him ; and that he may tell the former person that he is 
going to that place to which he is not going. And they 
also assert, that he may be innocent, provided no injury 
be done to the person making the inquiry. Now we most 
readily concede, that the person to whom the question is 

ut, is not by any means bound to inform him who put it. 
But, on the other hand, we strenuously maintain, that if he 
professes to tell the truth, in relation to the question pro- 
pounded to him, he is under moral obligation to tell the 
truth. And the fact is that he who does give an answer 
to the question, does thereby profess to tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

Another case is with regard to children; and in this case 
we maintain that there is not the least necessity to rt 
from the truth with respect to them ; and a departure from 
it is, without doubt, attended with an aggravation. And 
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we moreover observe, that the argument in reference to 
the case of sick persons, is equally marked for its weak- 
ness. Truth is truth, and what is the reverse of truth is 
res a which the God of truth hates with an infinite 

The next and last case, claiming notice, is the case of an 
insane person, who may be coming into a room, in pursuit 
of another person. This case is considered, as presenting 
the greatest moral difficulty. But in reference to this case, 
we remark, that it is bringing in the supposition of an ex- 
treme case, for the purpose of opposing the authority and 
law of the Moral Government of the universe; and also 
for the purpose of violating a great general principle; 
which we cannot by any means admit. It supposes a 
great many circumstances, which may never happen. 
But on the other hand, we may make a supposition, which 
may remove the whole difficulty and danger in the case. 
We may therefore suppose that the good Providence of 
God may so bring it about, that the man who is pur- 
sued by the madman, may escape his pursuit. In the 
second place, let it be carefully borne in mind, that 
the principle here involved in the argument, if we 
strip it of its particular application, will be found to 
be a principle, no other than self-interest or convenience, 
We may argue that it is our interest to save our lives. 
Now if we admit self-interest to be set off in one instance 
to the law of God; we must admit it in other instances, 
The argument, therefore, of such persons goes upon the 
supposition that the life of human beings is of more ac- 
count, than the truth of the Most High. The argument, 
furthermore, goes upon the supposition that men may from 
the particular circumstances in which they may be placed, 
form exceptions to some parts of the law of God; although 
he by his divine foreknowledge, foreseeing the circum- 
stances, made no exceptions whatever. But finally in re- 
lation to this extreme case, we maintain that there are no 
circumstances of danger and difficulty, into which persons 
may be cast; but such as are the results of sin, and of course 
are regulated by almighty Providence. Therefore to have 
recourse to the violation of the divine law, as a remedy, 


is no doubt adding to ssion. In this way we resort 
to sinful stratagems, i of a simple trust and submis- 
sion to the natural consequents of an all-wise Providence. 
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COLLEGE PORTRAITS. NO.I. 


“Tue Bore.”’ 


College life has been compared, and very fitly, (if it were 
not for the absence of what Tommy Weller called the 
“soft sex,’”’) toa world in miniature. In such a world, 
there must be classes and conditions in as great variety, as 
that which characterizes the world without. And any one 
who has studied the genus homo, as found within college 
walls, has observed, that each student, who ranks in the 
estimation of his fellows as high as mediocrity or above it, 
has distinct and prominent characteristics, that distinguish 
him from his companions. These are as various as their 
physical features, and while to the casual observer, they 
resemble each other, yet to the curious speculator, and phy- 
siognomist, each is marked by a peculiarity that is not pos- 
sessed by others. Cyphers there are in every society and 
assemblage of men, those, who, like the chameleon, take 
their hue from the breath they draw, and even college, 
with all the talent-usually collected in it, is not exempt 
from the common lot. Yet these are “few and far be- 
tween,” and a large majority are marked with traits of 
character and disposition, that are neither doubtful nor 
scanty. In any college, we may find the headstrong wild- 
fire of nineteen, as well as the staid and almost patriarchal 
gute of thirty, and these mingling with the “ First Honor 

an,’ whose face “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” forms a dismal contrast with the ruddy glow of 
mirth and humor, indicative of anything but study, that 
characterizes the candidate for the “ rail.” 

To classify generalizations is the province of science, and 
if time permitted, it would be no difficult matter to show 
how, by the structure of our minds, we are pleased with 
classifications of any kind. This we shall take for granted, 
and while, in the case of individuals, we take pleasure in 
studying the indices of character, we derive none the less 
delight from grouping these individualities, so as to make 
a consistent and harmonious whole. While, as we re- 
marked before, ina literary institution,each one has his own 
stamp, yet we can easily place the whole under a few 
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banners, and with a little blending of light and shade, will 
be able to paint their portraits near enough to the life, to be 
distinguished when their names are attached to them. 
The most common class is that whose patronymic heads 
this article ; and although some in their devotion to Phil- 
lipian redundancy, might call him the perforater, we shall 
give him the vuigar, but expressive and Saxon cognomen 
of “ bore.” 

The College Bore! what a host of ideas, suggestive of 
misery unalloyed, does that simple word excite in the 
mind of the reader! How the long train of wasted hours 
and days, come over the mind, bearing upon them his ha- 
ted phiz? How many miserable recitations present them- 
selves in the agreeable retrospect? How many “stumps” 
rise up, like the ghost of Hamlet, and reproach us for our 
murderous attacks on “ Father Time,”’ instigated and aid- 
ed by the monster? The college bore is one that has the 
Protean power of transformation, and generally holds stu- 
dying of any kind in sovereign contempt. He has come 
to college because it it is fashionable to have a “liberal 
education,” or his parents think him a genius, and must 
have “college larnin’,’”’ or what is more likely, he thinks 
himself to be one, and therefore all that is required of him, 
is to learn “human nature,” and drink “egg-nog.”” With 
such high aims before him, he devotes himself assiduously to 
visiting his fellow-students, becomes acquainted with eve- 
ry one, mixes in society, and becomes a man of the world. 
In furtherance of this plan, he will pay youa friendly visit 
in the morning, just before the regular study hours, and un- 
der the pretence of inquiring where the lesson is, will com- 
mence operations. After regaling you with allthestale news 
that you have probably been nauseated with for the fif- 
tieth time, he will rise up, and pretending to go, will move 
toward the door. You are just laying the “ flattering unc- 
tion to your soul,” that you are to be delivered from your 
tormentor, when a picture on the wall strikes his fancy. 
Perchance it is a “fancy sketch” of your own, drawn to 
illustrate some historical fact, and which he in his ig- 
norance, cannot comprehend. A half hour is spent in ex- 
plaining it to him, during which some book in the case has 
caught his eye, which like the fool’s has been “ wandering 
over the face of the earth.” He must then know how you 
came by it, where you bought it, and how much you paid for 
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it. If you have read it, what is your opinion of its merits, 
and if he has read it, he will “bore” you with his judg- 
ment on the matter. This consumes anotherhour. You 
are now getting impatient, and, like Horace, would like to 
get clear of your “dulcissime rerum.’’ He has no such 
thought. Every book in the case must be ransacked, 
and a thousand questions asked before he has done with 
it. He then bethinks himself of going, and gets to the 
door again, he even has his hand upon the knob, and the 
happy hour of your deliverance has come. Alas! “man 
was made to mourn,” and the cup of your suffering is not 
yet filled up. With the door partly open, you stand shiv- 
ering with the cv!d, and listen to a more than “ twice told 
tale’”’ of some antiquated ancestor of “ your friend,’’ or the 
newest bit of scandal, or a tale of woe that transpired at 
the black board, accompanied with a long dissertation on 
the partiality of some member of the faculty. By the way, 
these same “ bores’’ are shamefully used by the Professors, 
They always know their lesson, (in their own estimation) 
yet they never have justice done them. None succeed 
better at examination, and yet none are marked lower. 
But during this episode, we have left our subject standing 
at the door, and there he remains, and is likely to do so 
for some time. Just as he is finishing up the last remark, 
the bell rings for recitation, and you get up chagrined at 
having lost a morning. “ Your friend’’ does not attach the 
same value to time, and therefore has no such feelings, and 
walks with you to the recitation room, amusing you with 
some witty remarks on those who are “green enough to 
study.”” When you get to the room, you think to make 
up your deficiency, but “ your friend” has taken his seat 
beside you, and prevents you, by his unceasing whisper. 
You are probably called upon to recite, and after amusing 
the class, take your seat, with the pleasure of having made 
a fool of yourself, and been marked somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of “zero.”” The recitation being ended, and the 
congratulations of your friends, on your display, being re- 
received in due form, you feel like one that has esca 

from the nightmare, and begin to breathe freely. The 
rest of the day, you are free from such interruptions. Af- 
ter tea, you sit down with the expectation of accomplish- 
ing something. You are seated comfortably in your large 
“study chair,” or “lounging chair’ as the case may be, 
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revelling in all the ofiwm cum dignitate of a first-rate 
principe, and the latest novel, when a gentle knock is heard 
at your door. As you do not recognize the rap, you give 
the “halloa,”? when in walks your friend, and wants to 
know if he didn’t leave his book in your room in the 
morning. As sure as such a question is asked, you may 
calculate on a thorough going perforation. You may look 
cross at him, answer him short, or not at all, there is no 
use; he has come to spend the evening with you. The 
conversation (if it may be called such, when only one talks 
and the other growls out “ yes’’ and “ no’’) of the morning is 
renewed verbatim et literatim, and when, after yawning 
in his face, going to sleep in your chair, and nodding to 
every thing he says, wearied out and disgusted, you give 
him a gentle hint, by preparing to retire, the last thing you 
will hear, will be—« you needn’t sit up for me, Ill put the 
light out when I go.” 

This class of bores is by far the most common. Some 
will “bore” you with a polite request to spend two or 
three hours in solving some intricate problem in the Cal- 
culi, or in translating some difficult passage in the classics, 
or in listening to and criticising an essay of the length and 
dulness of a Bentley’s Miscellany. 

Other kinds there are, but their name is Legion, and 
time and space would fail me to tell of them all. Anyone 
who has been in college knows what they are, and per- 
chance one may now be enlivening your hours with his 
delightful company. The race in “Old Nassau” at the 
present time, is not as numerous or as formidable as they 
once were. ‘They are now comparatively harmless. But 
time was, and that within the memory of the “ oldest in- 
habitant,” when as fair a specimen of this genus, was col- 
lected in this “ classic retreat,” as ever devoted themselves 
to the study of the “poetry of mathematics” or the sub- 
limities of “Greek Literature.” There were “giants in 
those days,” and any one who was marked out as their 
victim, was irretrievably lost. Their powers of suction 
and adhesion far surpassed those of a Portuguese leech, 
and when once in their grasp, the unhappy sufferer, re- 
signing himself to his fate, could only cry out in his agony, 

“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 
APELLES. 
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EUROPEAN PROSE-FICTION. 


“For us and for our history. 
Here stouping to your clemency ; : 
We beg your hearing patiently.” Hamer. 

“ Alas! this is but the apron of a fig-leaf,—the curtain of a cobweb.”— 
Oxpr’s Dranr. 

In every age and in every nation, the cultivation of 
imagination has preceded that of reason. The weightier 
faculties, unlike the lighter, require time and long expe- 
rience for a full and healthy development; and in the 
mental as well as the physical world, we may observe that 
the flower delights with its odour, before the fruit gratifies 
with its taste. But it does not follow that fiction should 
be abandoned, when a nation has passed the crisis of in- 
fancy, and attained to maturity; for even when govern- 
ment is established, and the habits of a people are settled, 
it may be usefully employed as a means of conveying to 
the mind, rational amusement, and lessons of morality. It 
was a beautiful and an instructive fable of the ancients, 
that Truth, finding-herself negleeted when passive, and 
unsuccessful when active, in consequence of the superior 
attractions of Falsehood, who was arrayed in meretricious 
ornaments, appeared before the throne of Jove, and de- 
plored her hard fate ; he admitted the justice of her com- 
plaints, and clothed her in the light and airy robe of Fic- 
tion ; thus attired, she had easy access to the hearts of men. 
Sterne remarks that “the lessons of wisdom have never 
such power over us, as when they are wrought into the 
heart, through the ground-work of a story.” Experience 
attests the accuracy of this observation ; there have been 
few moral instructors who have not used the ingenious 
devices of fiction, to impress such important truths upon 
the mind, as would be forbidding if presented for accep- 
tation, when unadorned. In scripture, parable is employ- 
ed to inculcate the sublime instructions of Heaven; and 
from the frequency of the use of this mode of teaching, it 
is natural to infer that it was deemed the most impressive. 
It is true that Fiction has often been debased ; vicious and 
witless men have often fallen asleep, and in their dreams 
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“ Straighte tenne to one 
Outstepped some fairie.” 
«“ Then woke, rubbed their eyes, and printed tales,’’ which 
in good faith : 
“ Deserved not to be read in schools, 
But to be freighted in the ‘ ship of fools.’ ” 

But, as productions of this nature are necessarily ephe- 
meral, they can exert no abiding influence upon general 
literature ; and may therefore be abandoned to their fate. 

It is difficult to determine the origin of any particular 
branch of literature or science, and this will apply in an 
eminent degree to novels. Before the Christian era there 
were but few works of prose-fiction; and it is not a little 
strange, that the genius of Greece so enthusiastic in its de- 
votion to letters, almost entirely neglected this important 
branch. The Cyropedia of Xenophon and the Milesian 
tales, are the only works of this class which were written 
at so early a period, still less was fiction cultivated by the 
imitative Romans. After the advent of our Saviour, prose 
works of imagination became more common, Apuleius 
wrote the “ Golden Ass,’”’ a long, wearisome and moral 
allegory ; Heliodorus, an ecclesiasiastic of the fourth cen- 
tury was deprived of his bishopric for writing the loves of 
“ Theagenes and Chariclea ;”” and Longus delighted his 
countrymen with a little work entitled, “Daphnis and 
Cloe,”’ which is licentious in the extreme. It would be 
an unwelcome task to trace the progress of fiction in its 
various windings, down to the thirteenth century ; we will 
therefore, omitting this, begin with the time, when prose 
fiction took the form of the modern novel. 

A distinguished authoress has remarked, “ that of all fic- 
tions, novels being the most easy, there is no career in 
which the writers of modern nations have more generally 
essayed themselves,” and we may add that the great popu- 
larity which novels have always held, may bg attributed to 
the fact that in no branch of fiction is there so close a con- 
nection established between the Ideal and Real. In a 
well written novel we see the men and manners of every- 
day life thrown into strange circumstances and interesting 
situations, invested as it were with a romance which loses 
noneof its beauty from being constructed with such ordina- 
ry materials. The country in which the modern novel origi- 
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nated was Italy, and the place, in all probability, either 
Florence or Venice. Byron says, in a note to “ Beppo,” 
that in ancient times many young Englishmen were in the 
habit of frequenting Wenice, to enjoy the many pleasures 
of that queenly city, and that it was in fact what Paris is 
now, the head-quarters of all the gay and dissipated in 
Europe. It is not astonishing therefore, that the light and 
volatile tone of Venitian society should have been commu- 
nicated to its literature, and in this manner have given birth 
to those half satirical, half romantic works which have 
since received the name of novels, 

Frederick Schlegel, whose name is generally allowed to 
stand among the first ranks of literary criticism, has ob- 
served, “that we often think of, and represent to ourselves 
the middle age-as a blank in the history of the human 
mind; herc, as in many other of our customary opinions, 
we are at once false and unjust, we give up substance for 

audiness, and sacrifice, iruth to effect, and the fact is, that 
or very many of the best and noblest productions of mo- 
dern genius we are entirely obliged tu the inventive spirit 
of the middle age. Had there been no chronicles of knight- 
ly deeds,—no Helden-biichs or Mort d’ Arthur’s, of Teu- 
tonic or Norman history; there would have been no op- 

ortunity afforded to the ingenious Italian writers, who 

ave changed the ancient romance into the modern novel, 
and thereby given us a new department in literature. 

There were many writers in the Italian school, but 
there are among them no names which stand higher than 
those of Boccacio, Sachetti, Bandello, and Giraldi Cin- 
thio; the first of these writers indeed, deserved a fuller tri- 
bute of admiration than can be given here. To the 
deep interest of his tales, he added a purer and more clas- 
sical style than had hitherto been seen in Italy, and the 
withering and biting sarcasms which in his “ Decameron,” 
were hurled against the profligate and licentious followers 
of the Romish Church, have entitled him to be called the 
Juvenal of modern Italy. 

These tales, however, of Boccacio and his cotempora- 
ries, do not so much deserve the name of novels as novel- 
ettes ; since they were merely ¢a/es or stories, concisely 
and beautifully written. Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales’’ 
(several of which are taken from the Italian) would be 
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very good specimens of novelettes had they been written 
in prose instead of verse. The celebrated « Machiavelli” 
has left us an excellent specimen of this style of writing in 
his little tale of “ Belphegor ;” and the quaint style and 
dry humor with which this work is written, prove that 
the “ wily Florentine” could at times tread as well in the 
flowery paths of fiction, as in the dark and tangled ma- 
zes of Italian despotism. 

Intimately connected with the Italian, stand the French 
and Spanish schools of this and a later period. The poetry 
and sentiment of these nations, was at the time almost 
identical, and in fact differed only in language. The cause 
of this remarkable agreement may be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance, that the literary taste of Europe was governed 
by the three Italian schools. The first of these schools 
consisted of those writers who maintained the philosophy 
of the middle ages. At the head of this school stood Dante; 
and his mystical “« Divina Comedia’? may be taken as 
the best specimen of its literature. The second division 
consisted of those who imitated the models of antiquity, 
and endeavored to extend the Batin tongue. Their leader 
was Petrarch, who although he wrote Italian in a manner 
which, had it been cultivated, might have entitled him to 
rank as the first poet of the land, yet nevertheless neglect- 
ing the jewels which lay outstretched before him, he chose 
to trust his fame to a few Latin hexameters, which as 
Macauley remarks, “have for the last four centuries 
scarcely found as many readers.”” At the head of the 
third school stood Boccacio who endeavored to embody 
the excellencies of both the other schools in one. 

One hundred and fifty years, however, had passed away 
and with them the remembrance of the schools. Yet 
Boccacio and his contemporaries were still read, when a 
Spanish writer by the name of Cervantes, made himself 
known to the world by a work, which will continue to be 
read as long as the Spanish language shall exist. We 
have the testiniony of an eminent critic “that the other 
prose works of Cervantes doubtlessly partake, more or Jess, 
of those qualities of style and invention which distinguish 
‘Don Quixotte’—a work which is entirely unique in spe- 
cies, and which the more it is imitated, appears even the 
more inimitable.” His object in writing this work, ap- 
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pears to have been to ridicule the romances of chivalry, 
which indeed had been a subject of mirth with writers, even 
so far back as the time of Chaucer. None of his other 
works are to be compared with this, and, indeed, one leaf 
of his Don Quixotte is worth all the “ fiftie exemplarie no- 
vells of Cervantes,” which are still to be found (in the old 
English editions) in our libraries. 

And while upon the subject of Cervantes, we would wish 
to mention a writer who seems to have fallen into undeser- 
ved neglect. We mean his contemporary Quivedo, who 
stood as high among the comic novelists of Spain, as Ra- 
belais among those of France. Why he is thus forgotten 
we know not, as his works were translated more than once 
into English, during the seventeenth century. His sketch- 
es of the lower classes in Spain, are inimitable, and a re- 
cent traveller assures us that so little change has taken 
place in the manners of the Spanish nation, that his sketches 
of their universities, &c., are as true to life as on the day 
when first written. 

From the Italian and Spanish schools we next come to 
the German. And before entering upon it, we would wish 
to correct a false impression regarding it, which seems to 
exist in the minds um English readers. Itis the pre- 
vailing opinion that it consists of nothing but “scenes of 
spectres, blood red knights and haunted towers,” which, as 
an eminent British critic remarks, is about as just as if a 
German should judge of English literature by the trashy 
romances of Monk Lewis or Anne Radcliffe. The first no- 
vel written in the German language, was the old “fablian” 
“Reineked Foo.” This remarkable tale, in which (as is 
supposed) public characters are introduced under the form 
of beasts, is one of singular quaintness and wit. Carlyle 
has written a commentary upon it, in which he thus trans- 
lates the old motto prefixed to it: 

“Ut vulpis, adulatio” 

“ Here through this wide world moveth,” 
“ Sic hominis et ratio,” 

“ Most like to Reynard’s proveth.” 

Mr. Roscoe in his account of this tale has neglected to 
explain this motto which is however of some importance 
inasmuch as it seems to prove that the beasts were no other 
than men. 
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It would be a hopeless task to endeavour to give a distinct 
account of al! the German novelists, which have attained 
celebrity. We may, however, safely assert, that the four 
best known to the world, are Géethe, J. P. Richter, Clau- 
dius, and La Motte Fonqué. The first of these may be 
regarded as the founder of a philosophical school of novel- 
writing, and, indeed, Madame De Stael says of his Wil- 
helm Meister, “that it would make a philosophical work of 
the first rank, if the intrigue of a novel were not introdu- 
ced into it.” The second writer, Richter, although not so 
well known to the world as Géethe, was s till a man of vast 
talents and wonderful genius. To institute a correct compar- 
ison between him and Géethe, we must remember that al- 
though both wrote from the impulses of their own hearts 
what they saw and felt, yet Géethe was a man of the world, 
a courtier, and from an extensive intercourse with the dif- 
ferent ranks of men, he acquired that polish which thiows 
a charm, as it were, over all his works. But Jean Paul 
was a recluse, a solitary man, who dwelt among his books, 
and knew of no world beyond his own heart. From the 
obscurity of his works, he has been accused of being a mys- 
tic,—but he was no mystic, “because, in fact, his form, and 
not his method, was symbolical, he adopted the most poet- 
ical expressions for his philosophical ideas, and hence he has 
been accused of being too difficult to be understood, because 
few have been clear sighted enough to understand him.” 

Of the third writer, Claudius, we can say but little, ne- 
ver having read his works, but if unbounded eulogy, and 
glowing — from both English and French writers, be 
any proof of genius, then Claudius is certainly one of the 
first of modern novelists. 

Of the fourth writer, La Motte Fonqué, better known as 
the author of Undine, little remains to be said. ‘There is 
evident in all his works, a deep love for the chivalric and 
romantic customs of a by-gone age ; to this he adds a beau- 
tiful and refined idealism, which like the lamp in Géethe’s 
Mahrchen, gilds all on which it shines. 

The next, and last school, on which we shall bestow any 
attention, is the English,—and there is something remark- 
able in the history of English fiction. Although no novels 
were written in England, until full two hundred years af- 
ter their appearance there, yet like some plants, they seem 
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to have flourished all the more vigourously for being of so 
late a growth. Dunlap says, on this subject, that in the 
early ages of English literature, the readers of romance 
seem to have been satisfied with translations from the 
French and Italian. The most ancient production in imita- 
tion of this style of literature, were the Utopia, and Arcadia 
of Moore and Sidney, which were political and pastoral 
romances. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
lighter fictions of the French and Italian novelists, were 
chiefly fashionable. But in the next century, the appear- 
ance of the French heroic romance, seems to have fostered 
a taste for more ponderous compositions. The Dutchess 
of Newcastle was the first writer in this school. Such bulky 
romances as these could not be very fashionable at the gay 
court of King Charles, and accordingly, to the light and 
volatile taste of this age, may be ascribed the origin of that 
species of composition which has since been ripened into 
the English novel. One of the first fruits of this change 
in the public taste, was a novel by a Mrs. Mandry, and 
which being written for the court was of course filled with 
fashionable scandal. She was succeeded by a Mrs. Behn, 
who in her turn was succeeded by a Mrs. Haywood, who 
wrote, “Love in Excess,” “Injured Husband,” &c. She 
died in 1758. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the num- 
ber of novels rapidly increased ; those which have appeared 
subsequently to that period, are generally divided into the 
“ serious,” the “ comic,” and the “romantic.” Atthe head 
of the “serious” school stands Richardson. It has been 
somewhere remarked of this man, that his characteristics 
were great talent, perseverance, and vanity. His writings 
were better known in continental Europe than in England, 
and it is said that the celebrated Diderot, of whom Carlyle 
declares that he had “the most encyclopediacal head in Eu- 
rope,”-this Diderét said, that if his library were to be sold, he 
would keep back but three books, “the Bible, Homer, and 
Richardson. As a proof of his vanity his “Sir Charles 
Grandison” may be adduced. Any candid reader will ad- 
mit that this work might have been advantageously com- 
pressed to half its present size, but it is said that Richardson 
wrote it at first, in thirty-six volumes octavo,—and this a 
modern novel. 
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At the head of the comic school, are Smollet and Field- 
ing. The Roderick Random of the one, and the Tom 
Jones and Count Fathom of the other, are too well known 
to require a particular notice. Let us then pass to the Ro- 
mantic school, at the head of which stands Monk Lewis 
and Anne Radcliffe. Of these sickly imitators of the third- 
rate German writers, the less said, the better. In justice 
however, to Anne R., let us admit that she had some little 
originality and genius. Butas for Monk Lewis, 

Oh wonder-working Lewis, monk or bard, 

That fain would’st make Parnassus a church-yard, 
A wreath of yew, not laurel, decks thy brow, 

Thy muse a sprite,—Apollo’s sexton thou. 

It is really astonishing that such a writer as Lewis, 
should have found admirers,—nay, imitators, in the nine- 
teenth century. But since his time, the romantic depart- 
ment of English novel-writing has greatly improved. Shel- 
ly himself has contributed to it, one or two novels, which 
however deficient they may be as regards style, certainly 
exhibit great originality and boldness of conception. 

It would be rash, at the present day, to pass any decided 
judgment on the works of such writers as Scott, Bulwer, 
Marryatt,or Dickens. Allof these authors have written 
within the memory of man, and not until the present gene- 
ration has passed away, can an impartial criticism be passed 
upon them. Their writings are too intimately connected 
with the present state of society in England and America, 
not to exert an active influence upon our minds, and 
thereby preclude the possibility of an impartial judgment. 
But, according to the present state of literary criticism, we 
have no right to withhold from them, any more than from 
our own Irving, Longfellow, and Cooper, that tribute of 
admiration which is due to all men of originality and 
genius. 

CarLos. 
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THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 


A lady fair was walking upon the ocean’s strand ; 

There came to her a stranger knight, and took her lilly hand. 
Quoth the knight, “ Lady wilt thou cross the foaming sea, 

And thou shalt be my lady love, and be a bride to me?” 

Then out spake the lady fair—*“I know not thy descent, 

And if I was thy wedded bride, I might the deed repent ; 

I never heard thy martial deeds ; Sir Knight what is thy name? 
Nor has e’er thy tournay feats been wafted here by fame.” 

Then spake the stranger knight: “ Thou’lt shortly know, I ween.” 
And hedrew forth his trusty sword; the blade was broad and keen ;, 
It was of antique form, and the steel was spotted o’er, 

And from point to hilt, was red with gouts of gore. 

“ My name ’s the noblest in the realm, and then, to tell the truth, 
I am the oldest man alive, yet am I in my youth. 

Nor fear you'll wed a craven, I’ve stood where battle frowned, 

And I have slain my thousands, and strewed the bloody ground ; 
Nor fear ye for my hardihood ; I love the dread simoon ; 

The siroc’s scorching breath, ne’er blew for me too soon. 
And I have felt the withering air, blow chilly in the north, 

And from man’s frozen lips, I’ve seen the soul go forth ; 

But yet I bore that dreaded blast, nor from the spot did flee, 

For the breeze that froze that dead man’s breath, blew genially on me. 
I’ve stood upen the ship’s broad deck, beneath the burning sun, 
And I have seen the famish’d crew, drop lifeless one by one ; 

Yet even there I madly laughed, and shouted with wild glee, 

For well I knew, my lady fair, death had no power o’er me, 

I have wooed the noble and the fair, that grace this goodly land, 
Nor has there e’er a mortal dared, to shun my proffered hand. 
For monarchs great and heroes bold, have fallen at my nod ; 

I’ve laid the conquerors of earth, coldly beneath the sod. 

Then speak my lady fair and say, that thou wilt be my bride; 
And I will bear thee to my home, in triumph and in pride.” 

He laid his hand upon her arm, the hand felt cold and chill, 

She shudd’ring cried, Pray leave me Knight ;—that hand was on her still. 
He grimly smiled, and drew the maid unto his chilly breast, 

And round about her fairy waist, his icy arm he prest. 

He held her closely to his side, and kissed her on the cheek ; 

The lady’s strength fast failed her, while thus the warrior spake : 
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« At first I offered thee my heart, thou didst refuse the boon, 
But now thy master I will be, thou’lt wed me in the tomb.” 
Then stiff and stark the lady fell, and yielded up her breath ; 
But loudly laughed the stranger bold,—that warrior knight was Death. 


Novatrs. 





MILTON’S COMUS. 


We are too prone to think and speak of Milton as the 
author of Paradise Lost, We seem willing to forget that 
the same imagination, which in the vastness of its con- 
ceptions could range 

Beyond the visible diurnai sphere, 
can move again among the rural walks of earth, charmed 
with theditty of acountryswain. Yet itisnolesstrue. The 
bird which soars the loftiest in its flight and carols .sweet- 
est in the air, nestles no less fondly in her grassy bed. The 
mind which in its emotions and its powers is nearest like 
its God, is none the less enraptured with the humbler beau- 
ties of creation. Milton’s Mask of Comus, his L’ Allegro 
and I Penseroso, would of themselves have rendered him 
immortal. Unfortunately, their modest beauties are al- 
most concealed behind the imposing grandeur of his 
mightier effort. But to every one who is susceptible of 
the charms of a forest,,its unbroken silence, its dark and 
entangled foliage; to every one who has partaken of the 
pleasures of a country life, who has listened with delight to 
the far-off noise of the plough-boy and been entertained, 
“ When the milk-maid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe;” 

these humbler productions must prove immeasurably 
grateful. In his Comus, while censuring vice and cele- 
brating the strength of female chastity, he has not been 
neglectful of those classic allusions, which so eminently 
adorn his writings. 

The scene opens in a wild wooa. This is infested by 
Comus the god of revelry and son of Circe, 
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“ Who ripe, and frolic of his full-grown age, 

Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquor in a chrystal glass.” 
The daughter of the new-made monarch of the land is on 
her way to “attend her father’s state,”” accompanied by 


her two brothers. 
“ But their way 

Lies through the perplexed path of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady boughs, 

Threats the forlorn and weary passenger.” 
Our author, like Spencer in his Fairy Queen, has no where 
more clearly shown the correctness of his taste and judg- 
ment than in the selection of this scene. A wild wood! 
How various are the recollections which to most minds are 
called up, by the bare mention of these words. It was here 
we loved to wander in our youth to cull the wild flowers 
and escape the world. Its tall oaks, its clinging vines, its 
leafy labyrinths, its moss-covered earth, its very solitude is 
full of poetry. Here, then, when weary of her toilsome 
journey, the virtuous sister sat her down to rest. 

“ My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favour of these vines, 

Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side, 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit, 

As the kind, hospitable woods provide.” 
Where will you find a more beautiful picture of the ten- 
derness of fraternal affection? How careful of their charge! 
How solicitous for her comfort! How ready to do her 
service! We feel proud of our sisters when they are wor- 
thy of our love, and we delight to guard them and protect 
their innocence. His is an envious task indeed, who en- 
joys the privilege of such a charge. 

The sister waits in vain for the return of her brothers, 
until night finds her alone and unprotected. The mind 
cannot picture to itself a situation in which the ideas of 
helplessness and terror are more thoroughly united. Alone, 
and in a trackless wood at night, whose sympathies are 
not roused, whose feelings are not enlisted in her favour ? 
She wonders where her brothers are, and why they 
come not back. Strange fantasies take possession of her 
mind. She calls, no voice replies, but the faint echo re- 
peating back her words in mockery of her wo. Every 
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twig becomes a monster. The dark shadows of the wa- 
ving branches, are groups of dancing ghosts. The rustling 
of every leaf indicates the approach of something frightful. 
Hear her own words: 
“ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 


And airy tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.” 


But she is suddenly relieved. Joy takes possession of 
her breast. She hears the sound of voices in the distance. 
Mistakes the revelry of Comus and his rout for the dance 
of merry shepherds, and hurries toward the place. 


“Methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-manag’d merriment, 
Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds 
When for the teeming flocks and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan.” 


She reaches the spot whence she thought the noise pro- 
ceeded, but all have vanished. No form is seen, no sound 
is heard, To ease her disappointment, and if possible, to 
reach the ears of her brothers by the sound of her voice, 
she breaks forth into a melancholy song. 

“ How sweetly did it float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness, till it smiled.” 

Comus here presents himself habited like a shepherd, 

offers her the protection of his cot, and speaks of her bro- 


thers. 
“T saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots. 
* ° * If those you seek, 
It were a journey like the path to heaven, 
To help you find them.” 


The next scene presents the brothers conversing of their 
sister, and expressing their agonized emotions at her loss. 
How happily the poet pourtrays their thoughts. 

“ But O ! that hapless virgin, our lost sister. 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 


From the chill dew, among rude briers and thistles ! 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 
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Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some rude elm, 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with sad tears.” 

It is in this conversation, that the purest and most sub- 
lime morality is inculcated. It teaches that there is a mo- 
ral principle in woman, stern and unyielding as the eternal 
principles of truth. A chastity pure and unsullied, and 
which scorns with proud disdain the flattering advances of 
the tempter. A virtue which conscious of its own integrity, 
and confident in its strength, 

—_—_————“ could see to do what virtue would, 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon, 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 

It is only the licentious who think otherwise. It is only 
they, who would have us believe, that virtue cannot exist 
save where the voice of the tempter is not heard. Unac- 
customed to the restraint of their own evil propensities, 
they cannot conceive of that in others, which they do not 
possess themselves. It requires not the voice of public opin- 
ion to arraign such. ‘They are their own accusers. 

The remainder of the “Mask” is extremely beautiful. 
An attendant spirit waits on the brothers, in the form of 
their father’s shepherd. His tale, in which he reveals to 
them the situation of their sister, is charming, and describes 
the beauties of a shepherd’s life. While thus engaged he 
heard the sound of revelry. This ceased, and shortly the 
soft notes of a female voice broke upon the stillness. 

“ And O! poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 
How sweet thou singest, how near the deadly snare.” 

With this information they proceed to the elegantly fur- 
nished palace of Comus, where their sister, having resisted 
all his blandishments is held in unwilling captivity. By 
the help of herbs they break his poisoned cup, destroy his 
wand, and put to flight himself and train. Under the 
spell of enchantment the sister still remained, 


“Tn stony fetters fixed, and motionless.” 
Sabrina, a virgin Goddess, 
“ That with her moist curb, sways the smooth Severn stream,” 


is invoked, and rises to their aid, attended by water 
nymphs. She breaks the charm, the lady rises and is con- 
ducted, a triumph of virtue, to the presence of her father. 
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The attendant Spirit vanishes, repeating the following 


verses : 
“ Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue, she alone is free.” 
Prim Con. 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


“ Who is this old ‘Christopher North,’ with his staff and 
his hazle wand, who thinks about nothing but flirting with 
the lasses, and fishing for minnows, and trudging over hills 
and heath in a sporting jacket, and velveteen breeches?” 
Such is the very natural question of many an uninitiated 
reader of Blackwood, who has met his broad substantial 
figure plashing through the marsh, or stalking over the dry 
furze, and down the rugged cliffs, with the buoyancy of a 
schoolboy. «Reader! we will tell thee. His name is John 
Wilson,—a native of Paisley,in the “land o’cakes”—a wri- 
ter of soft breathing verses—a fine limner, who has drawn 
the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,”—and lastly a 
venerated Professor of Philosophy and Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh. Of late years he has diseoursed 
to the public through the columns of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and so well has he acquitted himself that “Maga” 
may now be reckoned the ¢enth of the Muses. Such is 
Professor Wilson, by many considered the first living wri- 
ter of Scotland. In certain departments, undoubtedly he is. 
Chalmers has by far the greater intellect—indeed, his has 
been styled the “ greatest British mind.” This may be very 
true ds to his mind, but his sfyle is certainly among the 
worst, and any one who turns from his ill-arranged, diffuse 
and tedious repetition of the same idea, (lofty though it be) 
to the sprightly flow of ever varying beauties, that run 
through Prof. Wilson’s writings, is struck with the ama- 
zing disparity. Macauley has often been compared with 
him, but although they are both critics, there is little room 
for a contrast. Macauley usually selects historical subjects, 
and sketches the manners and spirit of an age, or its pro- 
minent characters, with the vigour of an artist, and the 
mind of a philosopher. His are glorious historical pictures 
—true as an Angelo,—trich as a Lorraine. Wilson, on the 
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other hand, writes like a philologist, and criticises a produc- 
tion word by word, with astonishing taste and acumen. 
His masterly review of Wordsworth published in 1829, is a 
remarkable instance of this. Every imaginable fault, and 
every beauty of the venerable poet of nature, are held up 
to the admiration and censure of both friend and foe, witha 
high minded honesty that never swerved from its purpose. 
ut the distinguishing feature of Professor Wilson’s 

productions is richness—massive and glowing—both of 
thought and expression. We will not attempt here to de- 
scribe the varied magnificence of his imagery. Every one 
must see it, and fee/ it for himself. You must go down as 
we have gone, into the cedared valleys of the Hesperides, 
and behold their shining forests, and sapphire brooks, and 
inhale the balmy smells of ‘ nard and cassia,’ where 

“Tris with her humid bow 

Waters the odourous banks that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can show.” 

The great source of this richness is to be found in the 
beauties of external nature. ‘These he loves with the in- 
tense adoration of a Wordsworth, and paints with theglories 
of a Titian. “Have you any intention, dear reader, of 
building a house, in the country?” Whether you have or 
not, read his exquisite article on “Cottages.” You can 
almost see tae neat trim little dwelling, with its thatched 
roof, and the smoke curling among the gray brackens, 
while “there is sweetness in all the air, and the glen is noise- 
less, except with the distant murmur of the swollen water- 
fall.” Did we say “almost ?” You can see it, and hear the 
sparrows chirping and fluttering in the eaves, and the 
hoarse croak of the raven on the far off cliffs. 

But our limits forbid us to go farther although we have 
but entered on the subject. We would fain tell of “ Old 
Christopher’s” rare talent for portraying the human pas- 
sions, and of his kindly heart which oftentimes “runneth 
over,” with the sweetest and tenderest pathos that ever fell 
from the lips of mortal—and we would speak too of his 
glorious essay in a late Blackwood, on “ European History” 
which moved our heart like the sound of a trumpet, but we 
must conclude. We have led the reader to the entrance of 
the “Happy Valley.” The meadows of lilies are beyond, 
where the songs of birds never cease, and the sounds of 
deep waters fall upon the ear. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We deem it unnecessary to offer any apology for the Nassau Monthly. 
Lest, however, some may be disposed from any cause to regard it as the off 
spring of youthful audacity, or, of that spirit which characterizes the roman- 
tic, or of young vanity arising from young ignorance, or, in short, of any 
thing to our hurt, we very charitably inform all whom it may concern, that 
we are neither censors, nor agitators, nor reformers. As to our opinions, 
and the promulgation of them,—we are neither Idealists nor Materialists, 
and we ‘apprehend no danger of being misiaken for Rosicrucians. We care 
not whether the mind inhabit the head or the stomach; although we must 
be allowed to have our sentiments on the subject. We pretend not to settle 
vexed questions. With regard to theology, we will not enter the lists, with 
him who was called the Angelical Doctor, and attempt to determine, “‘ Whether 
angels were before the world,” or, “ whether angels might or might not have 
been before the world,” or, “ whether their bodies are of thick air,” or “ whe- 
ther or not they were created in the pure empyrean sky.” With regard to 
Metaphysics, we will espouse neither side of Peter Lombard’s celebrated 
question about the man, the rope, and the swine on its way to market. As to 
Physics, we most distinctly disavow any intention, disposition, or willingness, 
either to say or to publish one word towards the solution of the problem of 
Pantagruel : “ Whether the hybernal frigidity of the antipodes, passing in an 
orthegonal line through the homogeneous solidity of the centre, might warm 
the superficial convexity of our heels by a soft antiperiastasis ?” 


Non nostrum tantas componere lites. 


However to put our orthodoxy beyond suspicion, we most decisively and 
with humility, declare with regard to all philosophy, Voulmus Leges Na- 
turae Mutari. 

As to our prospects,—we neither expect to add a great deal to the literary 
wealth of the country, nor to elevate the tone of American criticism ; nor to 
effect an immediate reformation of manners. Nay, we anticipate that some 
will be generous enough to give us credit for the contribution of our mite to 
the deterioration of literature,—may peradventure place us among the “ cau- 
sae corruptae eloquentiae”—may tell us, “how new-born nonsense first is 
taught to cry,” etc. But we remember how certain authors—and very 
illustrious ones too—As to the motives which have brought the “ Monthly” 
into being ; what were they? Let us reflect; what were they? Was one 
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of them “ the itch of — praise?” Not atvall; and permit us to inform you 
why it was not. First ; the history of similar publications issued from other 
literary institutions kept us from committing the egregious blunder of seeking 
praise by printing our lucubrations. To be brief, we expected to find few 
readers and a still smaller number to praise us. Again, we assure you, we 
felt no solicitude as to the commendation or blame we might receive, You 
may remind us of the “ suur grapes,’—very well. _ “Oh them you write for 
posterity do you?” You are sarcastic, and so we do not think proper to let 
you know whether or not we areof those noble spirits to whom the future is 
asthe present, “'Tben surely you expected the approbation of the literati 2” 
For the sake of our reputation for sagacity, we must disclaim that highly 
honourable motive. We knew that many of them would laugh at us; that 
some of them would be indignant at our premature and unsolicited assump- 
tion of their order, and that others, the more venerable, would set us down 
as illustrating what Capt. Marryatt has elegantly called “American preco- 
city 
Yes. We desired “to see ourselves in print :’ 
without the hope of effecting a little good. 

With regard to the character of the Monthly, it will be the object of the 
conductors to render it as literary as possible, and literary productions, tech- 
nically so called, will be more readily inserted than any other, Nevertheless 
its pages will be open for moral and metaphysical dissertation and discussion. 

‘We make these preliminary remarks to avoid bluntness, or abruptness in 
placing ourselves in the prominent position which we intend to occupy hence- 
forth; under such circumstances common politeness requiring us to say 
something. ‘We conclude by inviting, nay, earnestly beseeching all who 
can obtain it, to read the Nassau Monthly, and also to form an opinion of 
ite merits. May every opinion about it, expressed or formed, be the correct 
one, Sunt certa piacula, etc. 


-’ “You wanted to see yourselves in print, I shrewdly conjecture ?” 


’ 


and besides, we were not 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The verses beginning, “ When. passions 
tage,” etc., are not fitted for the pages of the “ Monthly.” We think the 
author could produce something more worthy of “encouragement” by direct- 
ing his muse to another subject. Let him read Sternhold and Hopkins. 

“Thoughts on entering the College Chapel” are rather trite. The “ spee- 
tator” should endeavour to be a thinker also. 

The communication of “Peter” is under consideratiun. 

“ Battalus” is under consideration. 

Somebody has sent us a long essay on “The Importance of learning to 
say Vo.” Here it is—No. 

Want of space prevents us from noticing a number of others that we have 

















